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TEXT. 

This  paper  proposes  to  show  that  a degraded  standard  of  coin 
will  reduce  the  volume  (by  expelling  gold,)  as  well  as  impair 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency.  It  will  restrict  the 
facility  of  negociating  loans  whereby  trade,  the  foundation 
of  prosperity  will  be  obstructed.  It  will  inflict  loss  on 
widows,  orphans,  savings  institutions,  and  all  who  have  in- 
vestments in  public  or  private  securities  including  the  wages 
of  labor.  It  will  be  a gain  to  no  one  except  to  the  silver 
miner,  and  perhaps  to  that  class  who  always  prosper  by 
financial  disturbance. 
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QXofeB  on  t^e  ^i^ueetion. 


WiNYAH  Park, 

New  Kochelle,  June  10, 1895. 


James  H.  Sjutii,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Neio  BocheUe  Press,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir: — This  question  has  become  rather  a com- 
plicated controversy,  because  of  the  variety  of  aspects 
which  it  has  assumed,  from  want  of  clearness  in  defining 
the  real  issue  which  most  concerns  the  public  at  this  time. 
One  party  holds  that  the  value  of  money  is  fixed  by  the  will 
of  the  Sovereign  {Fiat  Mmmj) ; another  that  it  is  independ- 
ent of  State  control,  governed  solely  by  economic  conditions 
{Free  Trade) ; then  comes  a middle  course,  holding  that  the 
power  of  deciding  what  metals  shall  be  made  legal  tender, 
and  defining  the  ratio  between  the  metals  employed  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment  and  irrespective  of  the  market 
value  of  the  bullion  they  elect  to  employ — all  interesting 
abstractives,  but  really  furnishing  but  little  light  as  to  the 
practical  effect  of  the  free  coinage  himetalism  now  in  con- 
troversy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  political  economists  befog  the 
question  of  currency  with  too  much  science  and  statistics, 
and  too  little  simplicity  and  common  sense.  The  real 
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4 NOTES  ON  CURRENCY. 

subject  for  discussion  is  not  altogether  one  of  bimetalism 
and  the  inconvenience  of  a double  standard  of  varying 
market  value  in  our  currency  (to  which,  of  course,  there  are 
serious  objectious),  but  it  is  the  apprehended  evil,  already 
dangerously  revealed,  of  an  issue  of  a coinage  of  silver  40 
per  cent,  below  the  time-honored  standard  of  our  gold  cur- 
rency. This  is  a legislative  fraud,  as  disgraceful  to  our 
intelligence  as  it  is  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  the  rights  of  labor. 

If  a system  could  be  devised  by  which  these  metals 
could  be  coined  and  retained  in  permanent  relative  value  to 
each  other,  at  home  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  that 
a silver  dollar  should  always  contain  in  weight  and  fineness 
the  same  ratio  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  equivalent  to 
our  gold  dollar  coin,  bimetalism  would  be  an  important  and 
useful  feature  of  our  national  currency ; but  this  being  as 
impossible  as  it  would  be  to  find  a permanent  ratio  of 
market  value  between  cotton  and  wool,  by  which  exchanges 
could  be  made  from  year  to  year  despite  the  varying  market 
value,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  a double  standard  of 
actual  ratio  is  quite  impracticable  in  currency,  and  the 
history  of  the  attempt  by  France  and  other  nations,  who 
have  abandoned  it  after  years  of  trial,  demonstrates  that 
such  a ratio  can  only  be  a legislative  fiction,  subject  from 
time  to  time  to  revision — a cumbersome  and  expensive 
expedient  to  overcome  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  And, 
however  useful  internationally  a silver  coinage  might  be,  it 
could  also  be  extended  to  the  paper  issues  of  the  contracting 
nations  with  equal  facility. 

It  will  surely  be  admitted  that  the  forms  of  bimetalism 
proposed  at  this  time,  by  which  we  are  called  on  to  engraft 
on  our  standard  gold  currency  a subsidiary  silver  coin  40 
per  cent,  below  our  gold  coinage  and  below  its  own  market 
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value  in  bullion,  is  simply  a brazen  attempt  of  legislative 
fraud,  which  not  only  menaces  every  condition  of  business 
at  home  or  abroad,  but  of  every  laborer  in  the  fields  of 
industry  and  enterprise  whose  claims  for  money  loans,  sale 
of  property  or  for  wages  may  be  discharged  by  this 
depraved  silver  dollar ; and  as  nothing  is  better  established 
by  financial  experience  than  the  fact  that  where  there  are 
two  coins  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of  unequal  value 
in  the  currency,  the  more  valuable  will  be  retired  or  sent 
abroad,  while  the  inferior  and  depressed  will  circulate  at 
home.  This  we  have  now  verified  by  the  dangerous  deple- 
tion of  our  gold  coinage  by  foreign  shipment,  thus  leaving 
the  depraved  currency  to  pay  wages  and  contracts  to  our 
own  people. 


CURRENCY  ONLY  INCREASES  WITH  BUSINESS. 

All  schools  of  political  economists  conforming  to  mer- 
cantile and  financial  experience  admit  that  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  volume  of  the  circulation  of  gold,  silver  or 
paper,  either  or  all,  in  any  country  is  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  requirements  of  commerce  ; they  are  but  the  instru- 
ments of  trade  called  into  being  only  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
chase, sale  or  exchange  of  commodities  as  a valuable  and 
invariable  measure  of  value ; beyond  this  useful  function 
they  add  nothing  to  the  activity  of  trade,  and  their  contri- 
bution to  national  wealth  consists  only  in  the  actual  market 
value  of  metal  contained  in  the  coin;  therefore,  in  the 
inspired  words  of  the  Bible,  “A  false  balance  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord,  but  a just  measure  is  his  delight.” 

After  the  close  of  our  civil  war  (1866),  the  circulation  of 
our  coinage  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  $673,000,000,  equal  to 
$18  for  each  person.  This  ratio  continued  with  moderate 
variations  down  to  1880,  when  it  increased  to  $20  each 
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person,  and  it  has  continued  to  advance,  till  in  1892  it 
reached  $1,600,000,000,  or  $25  to  each  person.  During  this 
long  period  no  effect  could  be  observed  to  show  that  prices 
or  business  had  in  the  least  sympathised  with  the  advance 
or  decrease  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  in  any  section  of 
the  Union. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  production  of  gold  for 
the  year  1894  reached  $181,000,000,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $23,000,000,  proving  that  as  the  coinage  of  that 
metal  has  not  increased  materially,  there  is  no  proximate 
danger  of  a gold  famine  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  same  period  is 
$105,000,000  market  value.  Now,  under  the  proposed  free 
coinage  at  16  of  silver  to  1 of  gold,  this  $105,000,000  would 
be  transformed  into  $214,000,000  of  legal  tender  currency 
for  the  money  of  the  people,  producing  $109,000,000  clear 
profit  to  the  owners  of  the  silver,  and  a clear  specific  loss  to 
every  other  interest.  Fancy  the  practice  of  this  mode  of 
free  coinage  for  ten  years,  if  the  capital,  credit  and  industry 
of  the  country  could  bear  the  strain  without  utter  annihila- 
tion ! Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  incon- 
venience of  bimetalism  or  the  impracticable  proposal  of  free 
coinage — both  well-known  defects  of  national  policy,  but  at 
present  directed  to  the  far  more  serious  consequences  of  a 
revolutionary  and  dishonest  spoliation  without  example  in 
modern  civilization,  by  which  a coinage  known  to  be  defi- 
cient of  nearly  half  its  market  value  is  forced  into  circulation 
as  a legal  tender  for  full  standard  coin. 

SILVER  AS  RAW  MATERIAL. 


I am  not  disposed  to  class  silver  mining  with  manufac- 
turing, but  with  the  producers  of  raw  material,  such  as  iron, 
copper,  lead,  wool,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Our  free  trade 
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advocates  would  have  these  productions  placed  on  the  free 
list,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  these  important  national  productions  ; but  the  most 
extreme  advocates  of  protection  will  hardly  justify  a policy 
extending  to  silver  the  monopoly  of  free  coinage  at  the 
expense  of  the  government  and  also  by  means  of  making 
their  product  a legal  tender,  compelling  the  public  to  accept 
the  coin  at  nearly  double  its  market  value.  Surely  this 
would  be  protection  run  mad.  The  annual  silver  production 
of  this  country  is  about  $70,000,000,  which  is  to  be  endowed 
with  the  absolute  coinage  function  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
most  original  and  despotic  attempt  to  regulate  prices  and 
infringe  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  annual  products  of  four 
of  our  manufacturing  cities,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago 
and  Baltimore,  aggregate  some  $2,000,000,000,  and  the  dis- 
bursement for  laborers’  wages  reaches  $500,000,000 ; they 
are  among  the  creditors  that  would  not  be  benefited  by 
being  paid  off  by  the  depraved  currency  which  silver  men 
promise.  A contribution  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  wages  due 
these  laborers  would  enable  them  to  purchase  the  whole 
annual  production  of  this  highly  favored  monopoly,  showing 
how  much  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  people  are 
menaced  by  a very  unimportant  interest  when  it  gets  into 
politics  and  enlists  sectionalism 

STANDARDS  OF  VALUE. 

In  all  ages  there  seems  to  have  been  some  standard  of 
value  for  the  exchange  or  the  purchase  of  commodities.  In 
early  ages  articles  were  valued  by  the  number  of  cattle  or 
animals  for  which  they  would  exchange.  Homer  informs 
us  that  the  armor  of  Glaucus  cost  a hundred  oxen.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First  a sheep  had  the  standard  value 
of  a shilling,  and  an  ox  ten  to  twelve  shillings.  Coming 
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nearer  to  our  own  times,  such  useful  articles  as  tobacco* 
was  used  in  Virginia,  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  dried  cod- 
fish in  Newfoundland;  and  in  1635  Massachussetts  made 
bullets  a legal  tender,  a farthing  each  up  to  12  pence.  All 
these  were  made  standards  of  exchange,  but  the  preference 
has  always  been  given  to  metal,  for  obvious  reasons.  Iron 
among  the  Spartans,  copper  among  the  Eomans,  gold  and 
silver  among  the  richer  and  more  advanced  nations;  the 
fixed  exchangeable  value  was  determined  by  fineness  and 
weight  when  made  a standard,  with  or  without  coinage. 
We  are  told  by  the  Bible  that  Abraham  ‘^weighed  out  to 
EpJison  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  the  current  money  of  the 
merchant,"  iu  payment  for  the  field  of  Machpelah.  The 
term  shekel  indicates  a standard  of  weight;  indeed,  the 
denomination  of  most  coins  in  all  ages  seems  to  indicate  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  they  contained. 

COINAGE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  original  English  pound  sterling  contained  a pound 
weight  of  fine  silver,  and  the  original  French  livre  contained 
the  same  quantity  as  its  title  indicated.  Adam  Smith  informs 
us  that  the  English,  Scotch  and  French  pennies  each  con- 
tained exactly  a real  penny’s  worth  of  silver,  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  ounce;  hence  the  name  of  the  coin.  Hallam,  the 
learned  historian  of  the  middle  ages,  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection : “ I have  been  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
prices  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  exact  quantity  of  silver 
coined  in  the  money  of  the  times  in  England  and  France  in 
an  age  so  grossly  ignorant  of  commercial  affairs”;  but  this  he 
attributes  to  the  education  of  the  Lombard  Jews,  who,  being 
large  creditors,  watched  narrowly  the  quantity  and  fineness 
of  the  metal  rather  than  the  stamp  on  the  coin ; and  our 
modern  merchants,  bankers  and  creditors  have  not  lost  this 
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discrimination  as  to  the  reliability  of  any  nation  expecting 
domestic  or  international  credit  or  coin  circulation.  Con- 
gress may  have  power  to  enact  fraudulent  coinage  laws  by 
which  debtors  may  be  relieved  of  their  obligations,  but  it 
cannot  coerce  creditors  to  furnish  loans  on  the  prospects  of 
such  conditions.  Even  the  North,  with  its  great  industrial 
and  enterprising  power  and  capital,  finds  the  need  of  the 
capital  of  Europe  to  keep  its  machinery  profitably  employed. 
How  much  more  does  the  great  production,  mineral  and 
agricultural,  enterprises  of  the  South  require  the  needed 
capital,  which  can  only  be  procured  by  that  unblemished 
credit  which  good  faith  to  contracts  alone  can  secure  by  the 
honest  regulation  of  its  coinage. 

The  standard  of  value  iu  coinage  is  not  only  an  arbitrary 
legislative  coin  of  silver  or  gold,  real  or  imaginary,  but  must 
also  contain  a certain  quantity  of  fine  metal  well  known  to 
be  uniform  and  permanent  at  home  or  abroad.  The  English 
pound  sterling  was  originally  enacted  by  law  to  contain  113 
grains  of  fine  gold  (in  earlier  ages  a pound  weight  of  silver) 
as  the  standard  of  English  coin,  and  this  quantity  of  fine 
gold  became  the  legal  unit  and  measure  of  value  to  the 
English  trade  and  the  whole  world  as  an  imaginary 
measure,  many  years  in  use  before  it  was  represented  by 
real  coin.  Our  gold  eagle  and  gold  dollar  represent  res- 
pectively a given  number  of  ounces  of  pure  gold  to  represent 
our  coinage  unit,  and  our  yard-stick  must  legally  represent 
exactly  36  inches  iu  length,  and  a bushel  tub  a legalized 
fixed  quantity  of  cubic  inches,  to  represent  the  standards  of 
measures.  Money  as  currency,  therefore,  is  not  value,  but 
the  conventional  measure  of  value  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
munity, and,  like  the  yard-stick  or  bushel-tub,  is  only  useful 
when  employed  for  that  purpose.  But  if  these  implements 
of  measure  were  made  of  gold  or  silver  they  would  have  a 
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value  beyond  their  usefulness  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal  of  which  they  were  composed.  Now,  while  all  this 
may  be  arbitrary  and  subject  to  convenience  or  caprice  at 
home,  yet  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  meeting  the  con- 
venience and  good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  desire  to 
trade  in  foreign  countries. 

In  modern  civilization,  under  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce and  the  imperative  necessity  of  all  interests,  a true 
and  unvarying  standard  of  coinage  is  as  necessary  as  for 
permanency  of  weights  and  measures,  standards  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  in  all  respects  and  at  all  times 
reliable  and  changeless.  The  government  stamp-  on  the 
coinage  simply  verifies  the  fineness  and  the  quantity  of  the 
metal,  and  the  stamp  on  the  yard-stick  and  the  gallon 
measure  certifies  also  the  true  length  and  capacity  of  these 
instruments  of  commerce.  As  we  rely  on  the  government 
stamp  that  a yard-stick  is  just  36  inches,  so  we  rely  on  the 
dollar  coinage  for  the  same  integrity  of  its  nominal  value  of 
one  hundred  cents  (the  cent  being  of  the  value  of  a hun- 
dredth part  of  a dollar),  and  as  it  would  be  bad  faith  and 
destructive  of  public  confidence  for  the  government  to 
shorten  the  yard-stick  to  30  inches,  and  make  that  a lawful 
measure,  is  it  not  equally  bad  faith  to  constitute  a silver 
dollar  coin  worth  but  60  cents  the  measure  of  value,  and  the 
equivalent,  in  payment  of  debts  or  wages,  of  one  hundred 
cents  lawful  currency  ? 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINAGE  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  found  expedient  to  make  gold 
the  standard  and  measure  of  value  by  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  and  in  conformity  thereto  we  have 
made  gold  our  standard  of  value,  and  silver  subsidiary,  so 
that  our  currency  should  be  acceptable  over  the  business 
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markets  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a permanent  standard  at 
home,  which  shall  do  no  injustice  to  buyer  or  seller, 
creditor  or  debtor.  The  controversy  here,  however,  is  not 
one  of  bimetalism  ; it  is  that  of  a proposed  legislative  fraud 
under  cover  of  bimetalism,  which  seeks  to  engraft  on  our 
currency  a deficiency  of  40  per  cent. 

Gold  has  been  found,  in  all  times,  less  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion in  market  value  by  variation  in  production  or  demand, 
and  of  universal  acceptance  at  all  places  and  at  all  times. 
Silver,  coming  next  in  these  qualities,  has  been  properly 
adopted  as  a subsidiary  measure  and  as  a valuable  auxiliary 
to  gold  coinage,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  domestic  and 
smaller  transactions  of  trade,  and  measurably  aiding  the 
supply  of  coinage,  and  in  many  countries  the  standard 
rather  than  gold ; and  when  maintained  under  the  market 
value  up  to  the  standard  value  of  gold  coin  will  be 
measurably  accepted  abroad,  as  well  as  enjoying  confidence 
and  absolute  circulation  at  home.  The  opinions  of  that 
class  of  public  men  men  who  disregard  our  relations  to 
other  nations  may  answer  for  political  caucus  in  rural 
districts,  but  not  to  influence  legislation  for  a leading  com- 
mercial nation  like  the  United  States. 

NO  RATIO  BETWEEN  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

It  has  never  been  shown  by  experience  or  scientific 
theory  that  a ratio  can  be  permanently  established  between 
these  two  metals,  any  more  than  between  rye  and  wheat  of 
the  North  or  cotton  or  tobacco  in  the  South,  which  dealers 
in  these  commodities  or  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  will 
respect ; so  it  has  been  found  that  governments  using  bi- 
metal coinage  must  either  restrict  the  issue  of  silver  coinage 
to  the  every-day  wants  of  commerce  and  circulation  at  home 
or  limit  the  legal  tender  application  of  it.  It  is  true  that  so 
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long  as  tlie  government  has  the  capacity  to  redeem  its 
issues  of  silver  by  gold,  the  depreciation  of  the  market 
value  of  the  metal  will  not  affect  its  circulation  as  coin  at 
home ; but  this  is  equally  true,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, of  a paper  currency. 

At  present  we  trust  to  the  ability  of  the  treasury  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  government  for  the  deficiency  of  forty 
cents  on  the  silver  dollar,  and  there  is  no  very  great  hazard 
in  trusting  the  government  for  the  whole  hundred  cents  on 
the  paper  dollar,  as  we  did  during  the  civil  war,  for  a far 
greater  depreciation  on  our  paper  money. 

But  all  this  does  not  reach  the  inevitable  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  free  coinage,  by  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  legalize  sixty  dollars  as  full  payment  for  one 
hundred  dollars  contract  indebtedness  or  for  wages  of  our 
laborers. 

While  bimetalism  of  the  present  may  have  many  prac- 
tical difficulties  and  some  bad  faith,  already  hinted  at,  in 
the  attempted  circulation  of  a depraved  currency,  yet  there 
is  the  redeeming  quality  that  the  profits  of  the  present  silver 
dollar  go  into  the  national  treasury,  and  not  into  the  pockets 
of  the  speculative  silver  mining  companies,  as  provided  for 
by  the  free  coinage  propositions. 

BIMETALISM  ABANDONED  IN  MODERN  COINAGE. 

Bimetalism,  apart  from  the  fraudulent  speculative  and 
unjust  evils  proposed  by  this  free  coinage  of  a sixty  cent 
dollar,  has  been  practised  honestly  by  several  foreign  coun- 
tries under  the  disadvantages  of  requiring  frequent  legisla- 
tive readjustment  to  keep  the  metals  relatively  equal  in 
ratio  with  each  other,  as  joint  standards  of  value,  as  the 
experience  of  French  bimetalism  realized,  causing  its 
abandonment  in  that  country  more  recently,  after  the  most 
intelligent  effort  to  preserve  the  system. 
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Indeed,  our  own  government,  even  at  a period  of 
unusual  uniformity  of  the  market  value  of  silver,  was  com- 
pelled a few  years  ago  to  call  in  its  silver  half-dollar  coin, 
and  readjust  them  with  gold,  because,  being  taken  out  of 
circulation  as  coin  for  shipment  as  bullion  abroad,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  coin  exceeding  the  nominal  value  of  that 
useful  coin,  so  much  needed  in  the  current  business  of  oitr 
own  circulation.  And  I am  quite  sure,  whatever  hopes  are 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  its  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  the  reforms  of  experience  never  go  backward. 

The  present  objection  to  free  coinage  does  not  imply 
hostility  to  the  use  of  silver  in  our  currency  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  usefulness  in  circulation,  but  does  object  to  a 
silver  dollar  worth  but  sixty  cents  being  made  a legal  tender 
for  a gold  dollar  worth  one  hundred  cents,  under  cover  and 
in  degradation  of  bimetalism  proper. 

In  this  connection  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  not  a matter 
for  discussion  now  in  justification  of  a depraved  coinage  of 
silver  which  is  forty  per  cent,  below  its  intrinsic  market 
value,  merely  because  the  silver  in  that  coin  was  equal  to  a 
gold  dollar  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

This  argument  would  have  force  as  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  coin  already  issued,  but  has  no  force 
whatever  as  to  new  coinage.  Nor  is  the  political  or 
international  causes  which  may  or  may  not  have  influenced 
the  great  decline  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  or 
whether  ceasing  to  coin  silver  by  prominent  European 
nations,  or  the  resort  again  by  them  to  the  coinage  of  that 
metal,  had  disastrously  affected  or  would  restore  the  market 
value  again — all  subjects,  no  doubt,  of  interesting  considera- 
tion, but  beyond  our  power  to  control  or  modify. 
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FINANCIAL  CENTRES  OF  EUROPE  WILL  NEVER  FAVOR 

BIMETALISM. 


There  is  one  thing  quite  sure,  that  the  great  financial 
centers  of  London,  Paris  and  Frankfort  will  never  consent 
to  accept  our  silver  coinage  of  sixty  cents  for  a dollar  as  an 
equivalent  for  our  gold  dollar  of  one  hundred  cents  in  pay- 
ment of  our  government  and  corporate  bonds,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  however  earnestly  the  diplomats 
may  discuss  the  possibilities  of  an  agreement  for  inter- 
national bimetalism. 

The  possibilities  of  an  arrangement  of  the  kind 
with  the  Latin  nations  on  a treaty  ratio  of  15|  silver  to  1 
of  gold  has  been  seriously  antagonized  by  the  persistence  of 
our  silver  men  for  a ratio  of  16  to  1 of  gold ; but  we  would 
be  quite  forgetful  of  English  persistence  if  we  could  hope  to 
get  their  financiers  and  government  to  modify  or  change  a 
coinage  system  built  up  by  experience  and  by  which  her 
commerce  and  financial  supremacy  are  secured. 

However  convenient,  in  the  estimation  our  international 
reformers,  to  procure  a uniform  currency,  as  it  would  also 
be  to  have  a uniform  language  over  the  world,  especially  if 
that  language  was  English  and  that  coin  silver,  yet  we  are 
constrained  to  feel  that  our  last  two  coinage  conventions 
in  Europe  give  little  encouragement  for  international 
silver  coinage,  and  perhaps  the  defect  in  our  vernacular 
calling  sixty  cents  a dollar  will  tend  to  bar  out  also  the 
other  reform  of  a unification  of  language.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  we  are  running  riot  with  our  reforms,  socially, 
politically  and  financially.  A distinguished  political  writer 
has  wisely  said  we  are  governed  too  much;  and  the  cele- 
brated French  minister,  Colbert,  consulting  some  wise  old 
merchants,  asked  them  what  he  could  do  for  them,  they 
replied — “ Laissez  nous  tranquilles”  (Let  us  alone). 
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BIMETALISM  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO  US 


BUT  HONEST  COINAGE. 


It  is  not  essential  that  we  should  have  bimetalism 
coinage  over  the  world,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  the 

nations  which  have  abandoned  the  defective  system  to  resume 
it.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  us  whether  gold  or  silver  be  made 
standard  of  coin  among  them.  These  metals  are  simply  the 
merchandise  as  well  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  coinage  as  a 
standard  for  the  exchange  of  other  commodities,  gold  being 
the  one  best  adapted  for  the  standard  and  now  accepted  as 
such  by  the  leading  mercantile  nations  of  the  world ; but  it 
is  essential,  under  every  consideration  of  convenience  and 
good  faith,  nationally  and  internationally,  that  whatever 
metal  shall  be  adopted  as  coin  shall  contain  the  full  measure 
and  fineness  of  the  metal  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
government  issuing  it  to  the  world,  and  when  so  coined  to 
be  equal  with  the  market  value  of  the  bullion  contained  in 
the  coin. 

The  most  fallacious  of  all  these  arguments  is  that  our 
government  (and  here  is  the  paternal  theory)  ought  to 
extend  this  national  advantage  of  free  coinage  to  silver, 
regardless  of  its  inadequacy  of  market  value,  because  it  is 
an  American  product,  needing  protection,  and  now  suftering 
a decline  from  international  hostility.  This  argument,  if 
tenable  and  true,  would  have  equal  force  in  favor  of  cotton, 
iron,  wheat,  oil  and  railway  securities,  all  of  which  are 
greatly  depressed  at  this  very  period  and  largely  attribut- 
able to  this  very  silver  craze,  which  has  seriously  under- 
mined our  credit  abroad,  and  produced  that  paralysis  in 
business  and  industrial  pursuits  which  has  already  carried 
bankruptcy  into  all  quarters  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
seriously  menacing  the  credit  of  the  national  government 
itself. 
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HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  COINAGE. 

Tlie  history  of  our  own  coinage  is  perhaps  a kind  of 
epitome  of  coinage  everywhere,  beginning  with  the  crude- 
ness of  our  colonial  coinage  and  passing  into  the  mixture 
of  paper  and  coin  of  the  Confedeiacy  and  its  financial 
struggles  of  the  revolution,  and  thence  to  the  speculative 
periods  of  more  modern  times,  terminating,  however,  in  the 
sound  and  permanent  legislation  of  the  gold  standard  of 
1853.  No  other  national  monetary  history  is  more  instruc- 
tive and  so  well  calculated  to  guard  us  against  untried  varia- 
tions of  coinage  which  in  their  originals  have  proved 
failures.  Our  statesmen  of  that  period  of  sound  coinage 
in  Congress  acted  from  broad  principles  of  finance,  which 
the  subsequent  sudden  and  enormous  increase  of  silver 
justified.  The  annual  silver  product  of  the  world  doubled 
in  the  third  quarter  of  this  century,  rising  from  an  annual 
average  of  but  $40,000,000  in  1855  to  $80,000,000  in  1875, 
equalling  the  whole  yield  of  the  world  twenty  years  before* 
the  single  State  of  Nevada  in  1876  yielding  $40,000,000. 

Are  not  these  facts  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  a permanent  ratio  of  market  value  between  silver 
and  gold,  and  for  the  Latin  and  other  nations  to  abandon 
further  effort  in  bimetalism,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  our- 
selves for  declining  the  attempt . 

The  futile  effort  of  the  government  to  “ bull  ” silver  by 
investing  nearly  its  whole  stock  of  gold  in  the  purchase  of 
the  product  of  our  silver  mines  for  many  years,  has  not  only 
compelled  the  Treasury  to  resort  for  loans  to  foreign 
bankers  at  high  rates  to  avert  threatened  bankruptcy,  while 
carrying  millions  of  silver  in  the  Treasury,  which,  if  now 
sold,  would  realize  a loss  of  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  but,  with  all  this  great  sacrifice  in  aid  of 
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our  silver  mining  companies,  silver  has  steadily  declined  in 
market  value,  and  our  silver  coinage,  so  largely  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  affords  no  addition  to  the  circulation  which 
our  free  coiiiage  advocates  so  clamorously  promised  its 
followers. 

CIRCULATION  OF  CURRENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  the  old  attempt  of  trying  to  make  water  run  uj^ 
hill  by  parties  ignorant  of  the  hydraulics  of  business.  Let 
me  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  free  coinage  system  : A silver 
mining  operator  receives  a quantity  of  silver  ore  from  his 
mine  valued  at  $600,  which  he  will  be  empowered  by  law  to 
coin  and  circulate  for  $1000.  A cotton  planter  in  the  same 
market  receives  a couple  of  bales  of  cotton  worth  just  $600 
also ; the  miner  can  purchase  the  product  of  the  planter, 
and  pay  for  it  with  his  new  coin  $600,  and  yet  have  $400 
left,  because  there  is  no  provision  for  legal  tender  of  cotton 
which  would  enable  the  planter  to  coin  or  advance  the  price 
of  his  cotton  to  the  new  standard  of  silver. 

Both  these  commodities  represent  important  nationa 
industries,  and  it  is  diflficult  to  perceive  why  legislative 
sympathy  should  favor  one  over  the  other,  unless  it  be  to 
make  silver  king  in  place  of  dethroned  cotton.  It  is  still 
more  incomprehensible  to  me  what  motive  or  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  support  by  the  planter  of  the  South  and  by 
the  farmer  of  the  West  of  this  free  coinage  heresy,  by  which 
silver,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  productive  interest,  is 
given  a monopoly  and  control  of  the  coinage  of  the  country. 

I do  not  like  to  trouble  the  reader  with  much  statistics, 
but  I must  in  this  case  show  by  the  statistics  of  the  circula- 
tion of  money  how  little  an  increased  circulation  affects 
prices  favorably.  In  1879  the  general  circulation  of  the 
United  States  was  $1,051,000,000 ; in  1889,  ten  years  after. 
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it  rose  to  $1,687,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  $636,000,000 
(over  double  the  ratio  of  increase  of  onr  population) ; while 
onr  silver  circulation  advanced  from  $22,000,000  to 
$292,000,000,  and  gold  from  $278,000,000  to  $426,000,000  in 
the  same  period.  With  all  this  large  increase  of  gold,  silvei 
and  general  increase  of  our  currency,  our  market  prices, 
including  that  of  silver  bullion,  have  steadily  declined. 
Does  not  this  experience  of  ten  years  prove  conclusively 
that  an  increased  circulation  of  any  or  of  all  kinds  of  money 
cannot  increase  prices  of  general  commodities,  or  of  silver 
in  particular,  when  there  is  an  over  production?  The  price 
of  silver  bullion  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  1873  was 
59  pence  per  standard  ounce.  It  declined  steadily  till  in 
1888  it  had  fallen  to  41  pence  an  ounce,  and  is  still  lower 
to-day.  Can  one  imagine  a more  unctirtain  standard  to  base 
the  currency  of  a great  commercial  nation  upon,  oi  a more 

baseless  vision  for  speculative  financiers  ? 

It  is  quite  untenable,  as  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 

this  system,  that  because  silver  was  at  par  with  gold  in 
1873,  and  is  now  depressed,  the  government  is  bound  to 
remonetize  shver  in  the  ratio  of  that  time  in  order  to  enable 
debtors  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  as  was  then  coined.  It  must  be  considered  that 
the  coinage  of  a nation  is  not  to  be  regulated  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  present  or  future  contingencies  of  debtors 
or  creditors  coinage  is  simply  an  instrument,  a medium  of 
exchange  between  buyer  and  seller,  furnishing  a reliable 
measure  of  value ; and  it  is  nothing  else.  But  a silver  coin 
notoriously  forty  per  cent,  below  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  issue,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a reliable 
measure  of  value  or  worthy  of  confidence  at  home  or 

abroad. 
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BRASS  COINAGE  OF  JAMES  II. 


Let  me  give  you  from  Macaulay’s  history  of  the 
brass  coinage  of  James  the  Second  of  England,  an  example 
of  a depraved  issue  of  currency,  to  which  that  king  resorted 
in  order  to  supply  his  empty  treasury,  then  suffering  from 
the  general  depression  of  trade  and  industry  caused  by  the 
war.  The  King,  just  as  absurd  as  our  silver  men  in  the 
South  and  West,  supposed  that  calling  a farthing  a shilling, 
as  in  our  case  calling  sixty  cents  a dollar,  would  extricate 
the  nation  from  its  financial  difficulty.  In  his  opinion  the 
right  of  coining  included  the  power  to  debase  the  coin — the 
exact  opinion  of  our  silver  men  at  this  time.  Mark  the 
coincidence ! Pots,  pans,  knockers  of  doors  pieces  of 
ordinance  past  use,  were  carried  to  the  mint.  In  a short 
time  lamps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  a million  sterling 
according  to  the  opinion  of  that  class  of  financiers,  but 
intrinsically  worth  only  a sixtieth  part  of  that  sum,  were 
put  in  circulation.  A royal  edict  declared  that  these  pieces 
of  brass  were  a legal  tender  (as  it  is  proposed  to  make  our 
sixty-cent  dollar)  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Raising  the 
prices  by  dealers  of  their  goods  to  meet  the  deficiency,  or  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  coin,  was  punished  by  imprisonment, 
and  originated  law  suits,  bankruptcies  and  confusion  in 
every  relation  of  business,  a derangement  which  reqnired  a 
century  to  rectify  and  to  restore  confidence,  floating  capital 
having  been  withdrawn  from  every  channel  of  business. 
History  will  repeat  itself.  We  are  now  measurably  realizing 
this  example  of  the  brass  currency  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  but  with  this  difference,  that  James  the  Second  had  the 
excuse  of  the  distress  of  civil  war,  poverty  of  the  people  and 
the  utter  derangement  of  business  and  finance.  In  his  case, 
it  was  a foolish  and  impracticable  effort  to  aid  the  govern- 
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ment ; but  with  us,  while  we  enjoy  profound  peace,  ample 
resources  in  and  out  of  the  treasury,  it  is  a fraudulent 
scheme,  not  to  fill  our  national  treasury,  but  to  make  silver 
mining  a more  profitable  investment  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  nation.  It 
is  quite  preposterous  to  suppose  that  we  can  infiuence 
the  financial  world  to  adopt  a policy  of  silver  currency  as  a 
co-standard  with  gold,  which  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  have  abandoned ; and  it  is  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  our  example  of  a depraved  silver  coin  will 
overcome  the  honest  prejudice  in  favor  of  a sound  gold 
coinage,  which  these  nations  have  determined  to  adopt. 

FAILURE  TO  CONTROL  THE  PRICE  OF  SILVER  BY 

GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  from  our  own  unfortunate 
experience  in  attempting  to  control  the  price  of  silver  that 
we  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  in  finance  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world  or  change  their  financial  policy.  The 
Bland  Bill  of  1878  practically  directed  the  coinage  of  the 
whole  product  of  our  silver  mines,  and  in  tAvelve  years 
under  this  law  $378,000,000  were  coined — a larger  amount 
than  had  been  coined  from  the  foundation  of  the  government 
to  that  time.  Yet,  during  that  period  silver  steadily  declined 
from  105  in  1878  to  85  in  1889;  at  this  writing  the  silver 
dollar  scarcely  reaches  sixty  cents.  Under  the  Sherman 
Bill  of  1890  the  treasury  was  required  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  mines  4,500  ounces  each  month,  and  108,674 
ounces  were  purchased,  costing  $156,000,000  in  gold.  Yet, 

with  all  this  depletion  of  our  treasury  for  the  advantage  of 
the  silver  market,  a decline  of  from  116  cents  per  ounce 
down  to  73  cents  per  ounce  took  place. 

The  act  was  repealed  in  1883  by  a laudable  attempt  to 
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mitigate  the  disastrous  monetary  panic  resulting  therefrom, 
from  which  business  has  not  yet  fully  recovered.  There  is 
a stock  of  gold  in  the  country  amounting  to  about 
$630,000,000,  and  a stock  of  silver  of  about  a million  of 
dollars  less — in  all,  not  far  from  $1 ,360,000,000  of  coin  ; so 
that,  per  capita,  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  is  about 
equal,  but  no  correct  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  such 
statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  silver  coinage  on  the  business 
of  the  country,  any  more  than  the  multiplication  of  yard- 
sticks, pound  weights  and  gallon  measures  can  increase  the 
volume  of  sales  in  what  they  measure.  Silver  coin,  like 
these  measures  of  capacity,  will  only  be  employed  as  far  as 
the  coin  is  needed  in  the  business  of  the  country ; any 
surplus  beyond  Avill  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  any 
want  will  be  supplied  by  the  issue  of  more  coinage.  Our 
treasury  has  now  on  hand  many  millions  of  idle  silver  coin 
and  bullion,  because  trade  does  not  need  this  defective 
surplus  coinage,  while  our  gold  coin  is  in  great  request  in 
payment  of  our  obligations  abroad  and  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities,  compelling  the  government  to  nego- 
tiate two  large  foreign  gold  loans  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  class  of  literary  and  speculative  economists  who 
follow  Montisque’s  idea  of  the  relation  of  money  to  com- 
modities, who  claim  that  the  larger  the  volume  of  money 
the  higher  will  be  the  price  of  other  commodities — that 
there  is  a well  settled  ratio  between  all  the  mone}’  in  the 
world  and  all  the  commodities  in  the  world — this  school 
has  many  impracticable  followers.  It  is  true  that  coin  is  a 
measure  of  value  simply  in  the  sense  that  it  has  intrinsic 
and  recognized  vahie  as  an  essential  in  making  exchanges. 
So  is  a yard  or  a foot  measure  essential  in  fixing  quantity ; 
and  yet  it  would  not  be  contended  that  the  quantity  of 
yard-sticks  had  any  relation  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  articles 
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measured.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  not  only  quite  ridiculous  as 
a speculation,  but  there  is  no  possible  way  to  approximate 
the  estimate  of  such  a relation.  The  total  value  of  the 
money  of  any  country,  even  with  the  addition  of  all  its 
paper  money  and  its  precious  metals,  is  but  an  atom  com- 
pared with  the  gross  amount  of  all  other  values  in  the 
country,  a further  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  additions  or 
of  substractions  which  may  arise  in  currency  to  produce  an 
advance  or  a decline  in  the  price  of  commodities. 

COINAGE  CAN  ONLY  BE  CIRCULATED  AS  BUSINESS 
REQUIRES  THE  INCREASE. 


In  a report  of  our  Mint  to  Congress  running  over  a 
space  of  10  years  ending  1888 — a period  of  the  usual 
activity  of  trade — it  is  shown  that  the  United  States  coined 
about  $300,000,000  of  standard  silver,  only  $60,000,000  of 
which  got  into  circulation,  and  $250,000,000  remained  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury,  showing  that  coinage  can  only  be 
circulated  when  there  is  a demand  for  it,  and  therefore  is 
the  mere  instrument  and  not  the  promoter  of  trade.  And, 
still  further  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  public,  in  place  of  this  so  much  desired 
metal  coinage,  preferred  and  accepted  $230,000,000  paper 
certificates  for  circulation  instead  of  silver.  And  again  a 
subsequent  report  from  the  treasury  for  the  year  ending 
1889  shows  that  $30,000,000  more  silver  was  coined,  not  one 
dollar  in  its  metal  form  going  into  circulation,  while  all 
these  issues  were  paid  for  by  the  depletion  of  the  gold 
resources  of  the  treasury. 

The  total  production  of  the  silver  ndues  of  the  world  in 
thirty  years  is  estimated  to  be  about  $1,500,000,000;  one 
half  of  this  production  is  probably  used  in  manufacturing, 
leaving  only  $750,000,000  for  the  coinage  of  the  business  of 
the  world. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD. 


It  is  a fallacy  to  claim  that  gold  is  wanting  in  supply, 
for  while  the  demand  for  coin  in  modern  times  is  rapidly 
falling  off  by  reason  of  the  cheaper  and  greater  convenience 


of  banking  facilities  and  paper  issues  of  all  kinds,  already 
explained  in  this  paper,  the  production  of  gold,  as  well  as  of 
silver,  is  increasing  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  official 
opinion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  director  of  our  Mint,  that  the 
production  of  gold  from  our  own  mines  for  the  past  year 
(1894)  will  reach  the  coinage  value  of  about  $40,000,000,  an 


increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $4,000,000,  being  the 
largest  product  in  any  previous  year  since  1878,  which 
shows  that  there  is  no  lack  of  gold  to  supply  the  demands 
of  a sound  gold  currency  at  home.  Gold  mining  is  on  the 
increase  all  over  the  world,  Australia  coming  next  to  our- 
selves in  productiveness,  while  Africa,  formerly  yielding 
next  to  nothing,  last  year  nearly  equalled  our  own 
production. 

It  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  to  follow  up  and 
ascertain  how  little  this  production  has  influenced  the 


prices  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  the  changes  of  prices  in  other  commodities,  and  how 
small  the  influence  of  silver  coin  in  advancing  or  retarding 
prices  and  business  generally.  The  clearing  houses  of  the 
banks  of  London  and  New  York  show  monied  facilities  of 
over  $4,000,000,000  used  for  the  exchange  of  property  in  one 
year.  Extend  these  banking  operations  to  Paris  and  other 
financial  centers  of  Europe,  and  we  will  at  once  perceive 
how  small  an  influence  the  whole  silver  coinage  of  the  w'orld 
exercises  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  yet  as  a measure 
of  value,  a necessary  instrument  of  commerce,  the  rudder 
for  the  direction  of  the  ship,  but  not  the  propelling  power. 
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we  have  seen  tlie  danger  and  confusion  made  by  legislative 
tampering  with  its  integrity  as  a lecognized  measure  of 
value.  Fancy  the  confusion  of  our  grain  trade,  if  the 
bushel  measure  was  enlarged  or  curtailed  in  capacity  to 
meet  larger  or  smaller  crops  of  grain  in  the  face  of  contracts 
for  future  delivery.  This  is  just  what  the  monetary  obliga- 
tions of  business  have  now  to  contemplate  in  the  future 
delivery  or  receipt  of  the  obligations  arising  from  the 
business  transactions  of  life. 

CONFIDENCE  INCREASES  CURRENCY. 

It  is  not  an  increase  of  currency,  or  even  an  abundance 
of  circulation,  which  produces  prosperity,  but  thrift, 
industry  and  well-directed  enterprise  and  confidence.  Nor 
does  hoarded  currency  in  the  safes  of  the  capitalists  or  in 
the  vaults  of  banks,  however  large,  increase  business,  but 
is  only  effective  as  a spur  to  business  when  in  the  hands  of 
purchasers  whose  confidence  induce ss  them  to  enter  the 
markets,  and  when  for  any  reason  this  confidence  is 
slackened,  the  great  volume  of  currency  is  promptly  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  To  illustrate  : A visitor  in  a town 
of  mercantile  activity  has  his  confidence  aroused  as  to  the 
future  value  of  some  staple  commodity ; perhaps  he  has  not 
fifty  dollars  of  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he  has  government 
bonds  or  other  security,  which  he  pledges  for  a bank  loan 
of  $10,000,  with  which  he  purchases  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  or 
some  other  product  of  the  place.  This  puts  afloat  capital 
hitherto  lying  idle,  and  increases  the  business  and  money 
circulation  of  the  place,  which  in  this  manner  circulates 
from  hand  to  hand  by  other  purchases  and  sales  perhaps  a 
hundred-fold  from  one  commodity  to  another ; and  this 
feeling  of  confidence,  extended  to  other  persons  who  have 
capital  or  credit,  produces  active  business  and  good  times. 
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So  it  will  be  perceived  here  that  it  was  not  the  circulation 
which  made  business,  but  that  active  husiness  made  circula- 
tion. Now,  on  the  other  hand,  suddenly  there  arises  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  money  itself,  or  if  credit  becomes 
shaken  in  any  manner,  holders  of  property,  produce,  or 
public  securities  sell  out  and  realize,  and  the  cii  dilation  is 
withdrawn  from  the  market  and  paid  back  into  the  vaults  of 
the  bank  or  the  strong-box  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  these  paiiicy  sales  reduces  the  volume  of 
circulation  as  the  former  confidence  increased  it,  and  still 
further  depresses  the  market,  just  as  we  found  business  last 
year,  with  our  national  treasury  gorged  with  silver  coin  and 
yet  unable  to  meet  its  engagements  without  resorting  to  a 
foreign  loan.  Therefore  coin  as  an  instrument  and  measure 
of  value  facilitates  trade,  but  does  not  create  it.  It  increases 
in  volume  as  business  becomes  active,  decreases  as  business 
declines,  and  disappears  altogether  when  confidence  is 

shaken. 

During  the  panic  of  last  year  there  was  no  want  of 
coinage  in  the  country,  but  want  of  confidence  kept  it  out 
of  circulation,  and  hence  public  and  private  securities  and 
the  products  of  industry  were  left  without  the  usual  demand 
from  purchasers  among  ourselves,  while  foreign  holders  of 
our  securities  returned  them  on  our  financial  market, 
creating  that  fearful  decline  of  our  railway  and  other 
corporate  bonds  ; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise,  timely 
and  energetic  action  of  the  presidents  of  our  leading  city 
banks  in  mutually  sustaining  each  other  and  aiding  the 
banks  throughout  the  country,  we  should  have  had  a general 
bankruptcy.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection, 
when  there  is  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  in  our 
corporate  and  public  securities,  that  a large  and  important 
source  of  the  volume  of  bank  credits  is  thereby  restricted. 
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and  withdraws  therefrom  a special  check  circulation  based 
on  these  credits  greater  in  many  locations  than  the  circula- 
tion of  coin,  and  quite  as  important  in  maintaining  prices 
and  the  energy  of  business,  while  the  withdrawal  of  this 
form  of  circulation  is  the  sequel  of  general  bankruptcy. 

The  tendency  of  modern  business  is  to  a decrease  of 
the  use  of  metal  currency.  The  popularity  and  the  con- 
venience of  banks  of  deposit  for  keeping  and  disbursement 
of  funds,  by  deposits  and  checks  at  home  aud  by  bills  of 
exchange  for  indebtedness  or  purchases  abroad.  Apart 
from  the  necessity  of  making  change  and  paying  small  sums 
of  money,  there  is  but  little  employment  for  metal  coinage 
as  compared  with  former  times,  before  the  general  establish- 
ment of  local  banking,  except  for  shipments  abroad  when 
exchange  is  against  us  and  to  liquidate  bank  balances  at  the 
clearing  houses  of  our  cities,  aud  even  this  is  generally  dis- 
charged with  legal  tender  notes  of  the  government,  more 
convenient  than  gold  coin. 

It  is  computed  that  our  paper  money,  notes  and 
deposits  in  our  banks  now  in  active  use,  valued  on  our  gold 
standard,  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  $2,000,000,000, 
while  our  stock  of  gold  coin  does  not  exceed  $600,000,000 
A modest  basis  for  so  large  an  edifice  of  credit  and  business 
certainly  requires  the  greatest  effort  to  prevent  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  integrity  of  our  national  credit.  As  I have 
before  stated,  I do  not  question  the  honesty  or  the  prac- 
ticability, under  obvious  drawbacks,  of  bimetalism,  or  even 
making  silver  the  standard  in  place  of  gold  in  our  currency. 
I simply  regard  either  in  this  period  of  commercial  advance- 
ment as  a defective  financial  policy  which  other  advanced 
nations  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  Indeed,  silver 
has  been  the  chief  standard  of  value  for  ages,  and  China 
and  Japan  still  continue  the  same  standard,  while  England 
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only  adopted  gold  about  the  year  1700,  aud  France  and 
Germany  more  recently,  to  meet  the  new  and  advanced 
relations  of  universal  commerce. 

GOLD  THE  MODERN  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 

Gold,  as  combining  greater  value  in  a small  compass, 
and  less  liable  to  fluctuation  by  over  or  under  production,  or 
by  greater  or  less  demand  in  the  cost,  and  also  its  universal 
acceptance,  has  been  found  by  these  advanced  commercial 
nations  a proper  measure  of  value  as  the  standard,  and  silver 
for  the  subsidiary  coinage.  And  it  may  be  well  here  to  state, 
as  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  one  standard 
for  coin,  that  the  English  gold  guinea,  originally  issued  as 
legal  tender  for  twenty  shillings  or  one  pound  of  standard 

silver  money,  rose  in  the  market  to  twenty-two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and^  still  is  current  for  twenty-one  shillings,  while 

only  a legal  tender  for  the  original  twenty  shillings,  because 
of  the  advanced  market  value  of  the  bullion  in  it,  which  will 
always  override  legislation  in  any  country. 

And  here  let  me  say  to  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  a 
discharge  of  their  legal  obligations  by  the  use  of  this  anti- 
cipated fraudulent  legal  tender  silver  dollar,  that  at  the 
time  of  our  depraved  paper  currency  and  the  still  greater 
depreciations  of  the  Southern  confederate  issues  during  our 
civil  war,  very  little  of  the  private  indebtedness  was  dis- 
charged in  either  section ; a loss  of  confidence  in  the 
circulating  medium  of  any  country  renders  it  impossible  to 
raise  even  the  smallest  sum  by  which  to  discharge  the 
largest  obligations. 

A debtor  owing  a thousand  dollars  mortgage  under  this 
depraved  currency  supposes  he  can  certainly  save  four 
hundred  dollars  by  the  use  of  this  currency;  but  he 
forgets  that  under  the  general  distrust  he  will  be  unable  to 
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raise  tlie  otlier  six  liuudred.  Just  here  I would  correct  a 
fallacious  opinion  of  that  school  of  statesmen  who  love  to 
speak  of  aiding  the  poor  debtor-class  of  the  South  by 
enabling  them  to  pay  off  their  indebt<idness  in  this  fraudu- 
lent manner.  I have,  I think,  already  proved  that  this  idea 
was  exploded  in  the  confederacy,  and  to  those  who  rely  on 
free  coinage  for  a great  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium,  this  might  have  force  if  the  happ}’  owner  of  this 
free  coinage  would  spread  his  protit  of  forty  per  cent, 
among  his  needy  friends  by  gift  or  by  loans  withoirt  security, 
because  with  security  money  can  readily  be  procured  any- 
where. 

THE  WEALTHY  OF  ALL  SECTIONS  ARE  THE  DEBTOR  CLASS. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  indebtedness  of 
the  South,  or  indeed  of  any  other  section  of  our  country,  is 
on  the  part  of  the  poorer  or  industrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  corporate  monopolies,  the  great  planter, 
the  great  manufacturer,  the  rich  capitalist  and  the  exten- 
sive real  estate  owner,  whose  credit  enables  them  to  borrow 
the  large  sums,  which  constitute  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
of  the  indebtedness  of  our  country.  The  small  farmer,  the 
mechanic  and  the  laborer,  instead  of  being  the  debtor  class, 
are  creditors  for  over  $1,000,000,000  of  our  savings  banks’ 
liabilities,  constituting  as  they  do  the  larger  class  of  our 
people,  and  whose  true  interest  lies,  for  the  safety  of  their 
large  deposits  in  these  banks,  in  a sound  currency,  by  which 
also  they  are  to  be  compensated  for  their  daily  labor,  they 
being  really  the  creditors  of  the  community,  who  advance 
their  labor  from  week  to  week  or  from  month  to  month 
before  they  receive  their  wages.  These  useful  creditors, 
when  they  receive  their  compensation,  will  not  be  benefited 
by  this  form  of  free  coinage,  which  cheats  them  out  of 
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fortv  cents  on  every  dollar  to  swell  the  income  of  the  silver 
mining  magnate,  who  falsely  promises  to  release  the  South 
from  its  alleged  poverty  and  indebtedness,  which  every 
sensible  man  in  or  out  of  those  sections  knows  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  industry,  economy,  and  the  more  com- 
pensating prices  for  cotton,  grain,  iron  and  tobacco  products, 
now  largely  depressed  by  commercial  and  industrial 
derangements  caused  by  the  silver  craze  for  free  coinage, 
which  has  alarmed  our  creditors  at  home  and  al)roa<l  and 
withdrawn  from  our  bankers  and  capitalists  those  resources 
which  we  had  long  enjoyed,  of  foreign  capital  by  which  the 
North  was  able  and  ready  to  aid  the  enterprises  of  the 
South,  and  which  is  the  true  aid  to  its  industry,  and  not  the 
free  coinage  of  a sixty-cent  silver  dollar. 

The  advocacy  of  a free  silver  coinage  of  acknowledged 
deficiency  in  value  as  compared  with  the  market  price  of 
the  metal  or  the  standard  gold  coinage  of  the  government 
as  a means  of  paying  oft’  the  debts  of  the  South,  is  simply 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  at  large  and  an 
unwarrantable  reflection  on  that  noble  class  of  debtors  in 
the  South,  who  have  afforded  the  highest  example  of 
probity  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  the  devasta- 
tions of  war,  poverty  and  misrule,  and  an  utter  disorganiza- 
tion of  industry  and  home  government  without  example  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilization. 

THE  EVILS  OF  SECESSION  AND  OF  PARTISAN 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

As  a Southern  man,  I look  back  with  peculiar  pride  to  the 
fairness  and  honesty  with  which  their  limited  means  have 
been  applied  towards  liquidating  their  obligations  in  state, 
municipal  and  private  indebtedness,  when  they  might  have 
taken  refuge  in  repudiation  under  examples  less  excusable 
and  far  more  effective  than  the  degradation  of  the  currency. 
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The  South  has  thereby  given  the  best  hostages  for  public 
and  private  credit,  as  it  offers  by  its  rich  mines  and  fertile 
cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  fields,  besides  its  promising 
manufacturing  industries,  a receptacle  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital  from  abroad;  while  this  revolutionary 
attack  on  the  currency,  and  the  dishonest  reason  for  it,  is 
well  calculated  to  divert  to  other  fields  of  enterprise,  whose 
silver  speculators  cannot  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
industries  which  the  South  possesses. 

I repeat  it,  the  South  does  not  need  more  currency,  and 
certainly  not  that  of  a depraved  silver  dollar ; but  they  need 
better  prices  for  their  products,  which  confidence  and 
activity  in  business  will  produce,  and  in  case  of  bridging 
over  the  present  dulness,  largely  inflicted  on  their  products 
by  the  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  currency,  they  need 
the  earnest  support  of  their  conservative  statesmen  to 
establish  that  credit  which  an  anticipated  depraved  free 
coinage  is  fast  undermining.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  wheat  and  iron  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  was  not  the  effect  of  the  depression  of  the 
silver  market  in  Europe,  nor  can  satisfactory  prices  be 
restored  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  advance  of 
silver.  It  is  an  instructive  incident,  already  referred  to, 
that  while  the  treasury  of  our  country*  is  overflowing  with 
this  useless,  because  depraved,  silver  coin,  the  South  has 
derived  no  advantage  therefrom,  and  the  government  has 
been  compelled  to  contract  a large  debt  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions in  gold,  because  depraved  silver  could  not  be  used  as 
a legal  tender  in  liquidating  foreign  indebtedness ; all  this, 
too,  without  favorably  affecting  the  price  of  silver,  as  its 
advocates  promised,  or  in  staying  tbe  decline  in  cotton, 
wheat  and  iron  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
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Indeed,  I cannot  imagine  how  the  sufferers  by  this 
decline  in  our  agricultural  and  even  in  other  mining  indus- 
tries than  silver  are  to  be  benefited  by  receiving  this 
depraved  currency  for  their  commodities  in  place  of  sound 
currency ; it  is  to  the  markets  of  the  world  we  have  to  look 
for  advance  of  prices.  It  is  true  that  many  debtors  looked 
forward  to  paying  their  obligations  in  this  way,  but  it  was 
found  that  during  the  depraved  currency  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  even  during  the  depreciation  of  our  own  currency  of  the 
same  period,  very  little  indebtedness  was  paid  off,  as 
already  cited.  At  such  times  the  want  of  general  confidence 
prevents  the  negotiation  of  new  loans,  and  although  an 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  pay  off  a hundred  dollars  by  a 
depraved  currency  worth  but  sixty  dollars,  yet  the  difiiculty 
at  such  times  arises  where  to  procure  the  sixty  dollars. 

Many  other  reasons,  did  space  admit,  might  be  adduced 
against  a depraved  currency.  There  is  nothing  better 
authenticated  than  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that 
the  soundness  of  a national  currency  is  the  chief  basis  of 
national  credit  and  progress,  of  which  the  financial  integrity 
of  Great  Britain  is  a prominent  example. 

We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  English  states- 
men are  trained  in  the  science  of  government,  and  especially 
in  finance,  that  branch  of  political  economy  so  essential  to 
the  progress  and  security  of  a commercial  nation,  and  which 
our  public  men  so  largely  neglect  for  party  politics,  and  to 
cater  to  supposed  or  real  sectional  interests,  so  obvious  in 

this  silver  and  our  Congressional  contests.  No  such  un- 
tried scheme  of  finance  would  be  even  entertained  in  a 
British  Parliament,  without  at  least  the  endorsement  of  the 
experience  of  other  nations  and  the  highest  scientific 
authority  from  the  branch  of  its  own  government  to  which 
it  might  apply.  Franklin  has  well  said  that  the  honest  and 
prompt  borrower  commands  the  purses  of  his  creditors. 
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NO  POSSIBLE  RATIO  BETWEEN  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

There  is  a popular  fallacy  of  trying  to  find  a scientific 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold,  as  already  referred  to.  This  is  just 
as  ridiculous  as  to  suppose  there  is  a ratio  of  value  between 
wheat  and  rye  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  North,  or  rice 
and  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  South.  Indeed,  this  kind 
of  query  reminds  one  of  the  school  boy  puzzle  in  mathe- 
matics, “ If  a pint  of  rum  costs  sixpence,  what  will  a rooster 
weigh?”  Governments  have  attempted  to  make  such  a 
ratio  by  law,  but  the  irresistible  laws  of  trade  defy  any 
attempt  to  subvert  natural  laws  by  unnatural  legislation. 
It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  metals,  while  in  use 
as  coin,  derive  their  chief  value  ovei’  paper  currency  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  market  value  as  bullion.  The 
coinage  stamp  of  the  government  is  chiefly  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal.  It  is  this  that 
insures  the  coin  of  any  government  ready  currency  in  any 
other  country,  not  always  for  its  face  value,  but  always  for 
the  market  value  of  the  bullion  it  contains. 

Senator  Sherman  remarks  that  our  silver  circulates  in 
Europe  because  it  costs  little  to  shi])  it  back  for  redemp- 
tion— this  is  not  circulation  as  coinage  as  our  gold  circu- 
lates, but  as  merchandise  for  which  there  is  no  market 
abroad — at  nominal  value,  like  notes  at  a discount. 

The  implied  agreement  of  the  govfirnment  to  redeem  its 
coinage  at  its  face  value  in  the  currency  of  commercial 
nations  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  confidence  to  the  holder, 
but  of  no  other  effect  than  the  samci  implied  contract  to 
redeem  its  paper  issues  in  the  same  carrency.  In  the  case 
under  discussion,  our  government  issues  a silver  dollar  coin 
worth  intrinsically  only  sixty  cents,  llelying  on  the  ability 
and  good  faith  of  the  government  for  the  deficiency  of  forty 
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cents,  we  accept  it  for  its  face  value  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities or  in  payment  of  debts,  just  as,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  we  accept  freely  a paper  dollar  for  the  whole  one 
hundred  cents. 

The  government,  having  established  this  defective  ratio 
of  silver  to  gold  for  home  use,  but  which  other  countries 
refuse  to  recognize  in  payment  of  debts  or  for  the  purchase 
of  commodities,  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
create  by  local  legislation  in  Washington  new  ratios  of 
values  and  prices  of  commodities,  which  time  and  commerce 
only  have  the  power  to  regulate.  An  attempt  to  change  the 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  from  15^  to  IG  by  legislation  in  face 
of  its  pre.sent  depressed  market  value  of  the  silver  bullion, 
is  not  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  attempt  to  fix  a 
standard  of  coin  by  legislating  a ratio  between  the  metals,  a 
matter  wholly  depending  on  supply  and  demand  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  market  for  these  two  metals  shall  respectively 
determine.  A clear  proof  that  there  should  be  only  one 
standard  of  value  in  currency  as  in  measures  of  capacity, 
weight  and  length. 

RECKLESS  NATURE  OF  SILVER  ADVOCATES. 

But  there  is  a degree  of  reckless  daring,  as  well  as  of 
ignorance  of  finance  which  is  discreditable  to  a class  of  our 
public  men,  who  seem  to  ignore  or  be  ignorant  of  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  and  the  futile  attempts  of  our 
own  in  trying  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  finance,  with  schemes 
of  legislative  tinkering,  long  since  abandoned  by  the  more 
intelligent  statesman  of  every  commercial  country. 

Our  financial  legislation  is  now  largely  shaped  by  a 
class  of  machine  politicians,  as  ignorant  of  business  as  they 
are  rich  in  effrontery.  They  speak  and  write  from  the 
shifting  standpoint  of  popular  passion]  and  flippantly  attri- 
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bute  every  conservative  attacbment  to  experience,  and  every 
opposition  to  untried  or  exploded  schemes  of  finance,  to  the 
selfish  despotism  of  capital.  They  adduce  no  proof  of  sense 
or  experience;  their  idea  of  reform  is  reckless  revolution. 
The  last  session  of  Congress  illustrated  this  emphaticany. 
Of  course  there  are  many  noble  examples  in  our  public  life, 
that  do  credit  to  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  our  public 
men;  but  they  are  becoming  more  rare  every  election.  This 
decadence  of  men  and  measures  in  life,  attributed  to  the 
icrnorance  mixed  up  with  our  universal  suffrage,  than  to  the 
malign  influence  of  machine  politics,  made  irresistable  by 
the  general  neglect  of  our  best  citizens  to  enlighten  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  curb  the  influence  of  their 

corrupt  leaders. 

Of  course  we  can  perceive  that  the  silver  mining  specu- 
lators are  naturally  moved  by  their  apparent  interest,  but 
certainly  the  public  at  large,  and  esptmially  other  productive 
mining  and  agricultural  interests  who  are  to  be  compelled 
to  accept  sixty  cents  or  less  for  a dollar  of  this  perverted 
currency  in  payment  of  public  or  private  obligations,  bonds, 
salaries  and  wages,  cannot  anticipates  any  advantage  from 
free  coinage  of  the  monopoly  practically  extended  to  silver 

mining.  . , n 

It  would  be  just  as  dishonest  and  oppressive  for  the 

government,  under  this  legislative  ratio  system  of  free  silver, 

to  compel  a creditor  to  receive  for  his  claim,  or  the  working 

man  for  his  wages,  sixty  cents  in  a silver  com  made  a legal 

tender,  as  free  coinage  proposes,  for  a hundred  cents  in  gold, 

as  it  would  be  to  enact  a law  by  which  a contract  for  one 

hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  a dollar  a bushel,  could  be 

discharged  by  one  hundred  bushels  of  rye  worth  but  sixty 

cents  a bushel. 

Money  in  the  shape  of  coinage  is  no  more  valuable  than 
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bullion  in  commodities  generally.  Its  value  is  absolutely 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  demand  and  supply;  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  regulation  of  its  value,  however,  is  the  cost 
of  production.  In  this  and  other  countries  the  cost  of  coin- 
age is  borne  by  the  state,  therefore  it  is  not  free  coinage  that 
is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  practically  exists  now;  but  it  is  the 
fraudulent  proposal  to  annex  to  free  coinage  the  liberty  of 
corporations  to  coin  sixty  dollars  of  silver  into  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  legal  tender  coin,  in  derogation  of  all 
honesty  and  right  toward  all  classes  of  the  people  ; and 
indeed  I believe  such  a law  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution,  as  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts 
between  debtor  and  creditor. 
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HISTORY  OF  COINAGE. 

Going  back  to  Asia  Minor,  when  coinage  first  began, 
we  find  gold  as  the  standard  and  silver  the  subsidiary  with 
the  reign  of  Phillip  217,  B.C.,  who  established  bimetalism,  a 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  of  12^  to  1.  In  1717  England  tried 
bimetalism  at  1 to  15,  but  tired  of  the  difficulties  of  a double 
standard.  Gold  was  made  the  standard  in  1816  and  silver 
became  thereafter  legal  tender  for  but  forty  shillings. 
France  maintained  bimetalism  at  1 to  15^  till  1876  when 
free  coinage  was  taken  away  in  behalf  of  the  government, 
and  gold  made  the  standard,  silver  a legal  tender  not 
exceeding  fifty  francs.  In  1871  the  German  Empire  adopted 
gold  as  its  coinage  standard,  limiting  legal  tender  of  silver 
to  twenty  marks,  and  the  other  continental  nations  have 
fallen  into  modification  of  the  same  policy.  A dollar  in  any 
form  of  metal  or  paper  promises  to  pay  the  holder  25  4-5 
grains  of  standard  gold,  and,  therefore,  a silver  dollar  worth 
but  six-tenths  of  that  value  is  a violation  of  that  promise. 
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Disregarding  the  unfortunate  experience  of  England, 
France  and  Germany,  in  their  attempt  to  fix  a permanent 
and  moderate  ratio  between  these  two  currency  metals, 
which  they  have  now  abandoned  as  hopeless  for  gold  as  the 
only  proper  standard  for  currency,  and  disregarding  our  OAvn 
disastrous  effort  to  establish  a more  extravagant  ratio 
between  silver  and  gold  in  defiance  of  the  continuing  and 
serious  decline  of  the  silver  markets  of  the  world,  the 
treasury  having  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  a vain  attempt  to 
bull  the  silver  market,  and  while  struggling  to  maintain  a 
fictitious  ratio  of  sixteen  silver  dollars  for  one  in  gold,  the 
market  value  of  silver  has  now  so  declined,  as  to  require 
thirty-two  dollars  of  silver  to  purchase  one  of  gold;  a clear 
loss  to  our  treasury  by  these  silver  purchases  of  over 
$500,000,000  on  our  silver  coinage  and  bullion  if  computed 
and  realized  to-day,  and  besides  this  a dangerous  and  far 
reaching  shock  to  our  corporate  and  national  credit  abroad. 

A little  investigation  into  the  speculative  purchases  of 
silver  by  the  treasury,  and  the  coinage  beyond  the  wants  of 
business  of  a depraved  currency  now  lying  useless  in  the 
vaults  of  the  government,  while  wti  are  borrowing  money 
abroad  to  meet  our  obligations  at  home,  will  show  the  utter 
fallacy  of  any  attempt  to  make  a standard  and  ratio  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  different  from  that  established  from 
day  to  day  by  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  also  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  originate  two  standards  for  the  currency  of 
a country  regardless  of  the  market  fluctuations  to  which 
silver  and  gold,  in  common  with  all  commodities,  are 
inevitably  subjected.  Gold  being  the  most  permanent  in 
price  as  well  as  stability  is  properly  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  silver  and  all  other  commodities,  and  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on. 

Let  me  here  remark  that  many  of  our  writers  attribute 
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too  much  importance  to  the  effect  of  the  volume  of  coinage 
f on  the  business  of  a nation  as  a medium  of  circulation. 

The  value  and  the  importance  of  coinage  as  an  instimment 
of  business,  is  simply  and  honestly  to  mark  the  legal  value 
I of  paper  and  other  representative  means  of  circulation;  and 

like  all  instruments  of  commerce  and  business,  only  remains 
in  circulation  while  it  can  be  profitably  and  usefully  em- 
' ployed.  It  does  not  create  business,  but  is  the  instrument 

of  business  already  created.  It  becomes  plenty  as  business 
1 calls  it  out,  and  retires  when  business  is  dull  and  nnsatisfac- 

f 

tory,  and  in  case  of  panic,  disappears  altogether.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  true  that  when  money  circulation  is  plenty, 
business  is  good;  but  now  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Money 
becomes  plenty  when  business  prospers,  drawing  it  into 
circulation  from  the  pockets  and  safes  of  capitalists  and 
banks. 

^ A leading  editor  of  great  ability  favoring  moderate 

bimetalism  remarked;  “In  reply  to  the  ridicule  of  bimetalism 
i as  an  attempt  to  make  an  eight  ounce  pound  equal  to  a six- 

teen ounce  pound,  it  need  onlj^  be  said  that  bimetalism  does 
not  propose  two  pounds  of  different  weight,  biit  two  poiinds 
of  different  materials.  All  bimetalisls  want  to  keep  the 
value  of  a dollar  the  same,  and  their  whole  objections  to 
, monometalism  is  that  it  doubled  the  demand  for  gold  and 

so  increased  its  vabie.” 

CONSERVATIVE  BIMETALISM. 

If  I understand  this  distinguished  writer,  he  proposes 
that  these  coins  shall  be  considered  as  separate  standards 
of  value,  not  unlike  our  former  double  standards  of  weight, 
avoirdupois  sixteen  ounces,  and  that  of  troy  of  but  eight 
ounces. 

The  impracticable  nature  of  such  a double  standard  of 
coin  as  in  weights  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further  dis- 
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cussion.  Yet  it  purges  the  proposal  of  the  element  of  fraud 
of  the  free  coinage  project  for  making  this  sixty  cent  silver 
coin  a legal  tender  for  a dollar  in  gold. 

The  grave  defeat  of  honest  bimetalists  is  in  believing  it 
possible  (as  they  claim  to  desire)  “ to  keep  the  value  of  a 
dollar  the  samd'  and  they  object  to  having  gold  as  the  standard 
because  as  they  claim  it  doubles  the  demand  for  that  metal 
and  thus  menaces  its  value,  and  that  therefore  money  is  not 
an  honest  measure  of  value,  unless  the  supply  is  increased 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  writer 
finds  authority  for  all  this  in  a pap<!r  writen  by  a Mr. 
Sauerbeck  for  a Statistical  Society  in  Europe,  which  paper 
is  as  full  of  statistics  as  such  theorizing  disquisitions  usually 
are,  and  as  incomprehensible  to  common  men,  as  his  con- 
clusions are  the  reverse  of  well  settled  opinions  and  the 
practical  expression  of  the  finances  of  liurope  and  America. 
Many  of  this  class  of  theorists  lay  great  stress  on  the 
unfriendly  sale  of  the  German  stock  of  silver,  and  putting 
the  coinage  of  Europe  on  a gold  standard.  The  facts  are 
that  the  intelligent  financiers  of  that  government  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  furnished  by  the  French  indemnity 
of  1873,  to  place  its  financing  on  a firm  footing.  Indeed  it  is 
believed  that  France  meditated  the  same  conservative 
change  in  1870,  which  the  war  with  Germany  defeated,  and 
to-day  despite  these  obstructions,  the  leading  nations, 
financiers,  merchants  and  thinkers  of  the  world,  side  with  the 
gold  standard  for  national  coinage,  and  certainly  have  no 
tendency  to  a bimetal  function  of  a silver  coinage  forty  per 
cent,  below  the  intrinsic  or  market  value  of  the  bullion  it 
contains. 

We  are,  to  the  credit  of  our  industry  and  enterprise,  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  to 
maintain  this  ascendancy  as  large  borrowers  of  capital  and 
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extensive  traders  in  the  markets  of  Europe  it  is  essential 
that  we  sustain  mutual  relations  of  financial  comity  with 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  coinage  to  insure  confidence  as  a permanent  measure 
of  value  in  our  exchanges.  Fortunately,  the  progressive 
relations  of  commerce  have  at  last  currented  the  coinage  of 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  into  a uniform  accept- 
ance of  the  gold  standard,  on  wFich  we  have  so  long  based 
our  own  currency.  It  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me  w^hat 
possible  motive  can  have  induced  a desire  to  set  aside  our 
own  profitable  experience  and  the  judgment  and  intelligence 
of  the  financial  world,  unless  it  be  a morbid  desire  to  emu- 
late the  Chinese  in  their  love  of  silver  and  their  prejudice 
against  foreign  trade.  It  is  doubtful  if  that  non-progies- 
sive  government  would  be  willing  to  give  us  a dollar  s 
worth  of  their  tea  in  exchange  for  our  sixty-cent  silver 
dollar,  however  much  they  may  approve  of  the  debt-paying 
theory  of  our  defective  dollar  as  a coinage  with  which  to 
pay  Southern  debts  in  America  and  to  pay  the  odious  war 

indemnity  to  Japan. 

Mutual  confidence  is  an  essential  of  success  in  all  rela- 
tions of  domestic  or  foreign  business.  Credit  is  a sensitive 
plant  of  slow  growth,  requiring  constant  cultivation  and 
care.  Now,  as  the  North  by  these  means  commands  the 
capital  of  Europe,  so  too  the  South  must  follow  the  same 
example  of  financial  integrity  if  its  business  men  desire  to 
continue  the  confidence  and  resources  of  the  North,  and  not 
othenuise. 

During  the  administration  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  a 
coinage  system  of  bimetalism  was  attempted  with  apparent 
success,  because  there  was  but  little  variation  at  that  time 
of  the  production  and  market  value  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold,  yet  during  w^hich  one  or  the  other  metal  became 
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I tlie  favorite  for  holding  or  for  exportation,  and  vhile  not 

l'  reaching  the  alarming  measiire  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  dif- 

ference  yet  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  coin  of  the  least 
value  had  and  will  always  be  retained  in  circulation,  and  the 
other  hoarded  or  exported.  If  the  moderate  ratio  of  fifteen  i 

!j  and  a half  to  one  developed  this  objection  tobimetalism  and 

I led  to  the  necessity  since  adopted  in  our  coinage  of  making 

!j  gold  the  standard,  how  much  more  the  necessity  under  a 

j deficiency  of  forty  per  cent,  caused  by  the  continuous  over 

production  of  our  silver  mines.  . 

'j  Under  the  skillful  administration  of  Secretary  Sherman,  | 

the  treasury  maintained  a comparative  equilibrium  of  the 
|i  the  two  metals  for  business  by  holding  a special  treasury 

L redemption  fund  of  $100,000,000,  but  all  this  could  have  ^ 

" been  accomplished  for  maintaining  a paper  issue  equal  to 

j the  cost  of  the  idle  silver  in  the  treasury  without  the 

t expenditure  of  the  gold  for  the  useless  silver  bullion.  ^ 

I 

j 

i TENDENCY  TO  A REDUCTION  OF  COINAGE.  J 
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As  I have  already  remarked,  coinage  is  the  instniment 
of  commerce  and  in  demand  for  circulation  as  the  operations 
and  convenience  of  business  requires, ebbing  and  flowing  with 
the  tide  of  trade.  It  is  as  already  stated  the.  rudder  for  direc- 
tion, but  not  the  motive  power  of  business  for  any  country. 
The  actual  coinage  of  a modern  commercial  nation  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  general  circulation  employed 
in  the  transaction  of  its  business.  The  tendency  of  modern 
times  is  for  a decrease  of  metallic  currency.  The  popularity 
and  convenience  of  banks  for  safe  keeping  and  disbursing 
large  or  small  sums  of  money,  employ  checks  and  bank  bills 
at  home  and  bills  of  exchange  in  our  foreign  operations. 
Indeed,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  silver  in  making  change, 
and  for  small  retail  operations  of  business  and  personal 
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disbursements,  the  chief  employment  of  gold  coin  is  for 
settlement  of  balances  between  the  banks,  for  shipment 
abroad  when  exchanges  are  against  us,  and  as  a very  mod- 
erate guarantee  fund  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  our  banks  as 
a measure  of  security  for  their  paper  circulation  in  co-oper- 
ation with  government  legal  tender  notes.  This  narrow 
foundation  for  so  extensive  an  edifice  of  credit  in  our  finan- 
cial system  demands  and  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
employing  every  element  of  soundness,  to  insure  the  confid- 
ence of  the  public  in  the  coinage  of  the  nation.  It  is 
computed  that  our  paper  money,  notes  and  deposits  in 
banks  now  in  active  iise  predicated  on  confidence  of  the 
soundness  of  our  government  coinage  reaches  the  enormous 
amount  of  $2,000,000,000,  and  that  a loss  of  confidence  in  the 
soundness  and  integrity  of  our  coinage  would  carry  bank- 
ruptcy and  distress  into  every  interest  in  the  country  and 
derange  business,  of  which  the  past  two  years  of  alarm  gives 
painful  anticipation.  Every  political  economist  and  practical 
financier  recognizes  what  all  history  has  taught,  that  the 
paper  issues  of  a government  or  of  a bank  always  decline 
with  the  depreciation  of  a coinage  or  of  other  legal  tender 
issues  of  a government  on  which  it  relies  for  redemption. 

According  to  a recent  official  report,  the  average 
amount  of  paper  money  in  England  alone,  including  notes 
and  dej)osits  in  banks,  amounts  to  $2,720,000,000,  while  the 
gold  reserve  of  that  country,  as  the  basis  of  redemption, 
does  not  exceed  $200,000,000,  being  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  liability ; and  the  same  inequality  exists  of  coin  to 
paper  in  our  own  country,  which  must  be  sustained  by  con- 
fidence, and  is  in  further  confirmation  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  highest  standard  of  good  faith  in  the 

coinage  of  a nation,  the  value  of  which  is  realized  by  the 
unquestionably  high  financial  credit  Great  Britain  always 
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enjoyed  in  tlie  darkest  period  of  the  history  of  that  conser- 
vative government.  Their  modern  conservative  statesmen 
have  resisted  all  speculative  systems  of  finance  during  the 
severest  exigencies  of  war  or  commercial  depression,  and 
hence  the  high  credit  of  a nation  whose  national  debt  is  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

COINAGE  A FUNCTION  OF  SOVEREIGNTY. 

The  right  and  function  of  coining  money  is  an  attribute 
of  sovereign  power,  and  one  of  the  most  important  entrusted 
by  the  people  to  the  good  faith  of  the  government.  History 
often  repeats  itself  very  clearly.  There  is  an  interesting 
episode  in  English  finance  worthy  of  consideration  in  this 
connection.  It  was  proposed  in  Parliament  to  advance  the 
existing  coin  25  per  cent,  to  make  money  more  plentiful,  as 
it  is  proposed  now,  two  hundred  years  after,  to  raise  sixty 
cents  market  value  by  coinage  to  a legal  value  of  one  hun- 
dred cents.  This  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  such  distinguished  men  as  John  Locke, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Montague,  although  a favorite 
project  of  Mr.  Loundes,  Commissioner  of  the  Mint. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
read  the  controversy,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  the  coin- 
cidence between  it  and  our  own  free  coinage  controversy. 
A single  quotation  really  covers  the  controversy  from  Mr. 
Locke’s  learned  exposition  of  national  finance.  He  objects 
“ That  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  is  but  a specious 
attempt  to  deceive  the  unwary.  It  only  gives  the  usual 
denomination  of  a greater  quantity  of  silver  to  a less 
quantity,  calling  four  grains  of  silver  a penny  to-day,  when 
five  grains  of  silver  made  a penny  yesterday.  One  might  as 
well,  he  says,  divide  a foot  into  fifteen  parts  instead  of 
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measure,  as  to  increase  the  value  of  a shilling  in  the  same 
manner.”  This  admirable  argument  of  the  philosopher 
Locke  led  to  the  reforms  in  the  English  coinage  of  1774, 
and  the  establishment  of  gold  as  the  future  standard  of 
English  currency,  from  which  our  standard  has  emanated, 
and  I trust  will  never  be  changed.  As  a standard  of  coin 
silver  is  too  useful  an  auxiliary  to  be  neglected  in  its  proper 
place  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  wants  and 
faculties  which  it  is  capable  of  performing. 

In  affixing  to  certain  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  a 
stamp,  which  becomes  to  a citizen  of  the  state  and  to  all  the 
world  a public  voucher  for  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
coin,  the  public  faith  is  thereby  pledged  for  its  integrity. 
Our  silver  dollar  purports  to  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  our 
gold  eagle,  and,  notwithstanding  its  real  value  has  declined 
to  but  six-tenths  of  that  sum,  the  government  is  bound  to 
redeem  all  such  issues  already  coined  at  par  as  a legal 
tender,  but  there  is  no  agreement  or  argument  in  ethics  or 
policy  to  ju^ify  a further  issue  of  depraved  coin  lacking 
more  than  a third  of  the  value  for  which  the  government 
stamp  pledges  its  faith.  It  is  quite  idle  to  hope  that  the 
well  established  currency  of  the  commercial  world,  based  on 
the  gold  standard  of  ages,  is  likely  to  be  subordinated  by  an 
accptance  of  a depraved  silver  coin — a coin  which,  even  at 
par,  these  countries  have  determined  to  discontinue  as 
being  impracticable  as  a standard  of  their  own  currency 
because  difficult  and  expensive  to  maintain  in  ratio  with 
gold. 

Congress,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  assumed  power  to  set 
at  naught  all  financial  and  mercantile  experience,  may  deter- 
mine to  reduce  the  capacity  of  a bushel  measure  forty  per 
cent.,  as  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
free  coinage  dollar.  But  while  our  corn  exchanges  at  home 
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must  obey  tbis  fiat  of  ignorance,  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
accept  the  deficiency  in  our  own  silver  dollar,  yet  the  Liver- 
pool market  will  disregard  the  change  and  treat  our  reduced 
bushel  of  wheat  as  they  do  our  silver  dollar,  by  reducing 
the  price  to  a parity  with  the  reduction  of  the  quantity. 

There  is,  too,  an  irrevocable  law  of  finance  and  trade 
which  Congress  cannot  modify,  and  that  is,  when  a currency 
is  reduced  from  a standard  value  for  any  purpose,  the  prices 
of  commodities  advance  at  home  for  consumption  and 
decline  in  the  foreign  markets  when  exported  by  the  same 
ratio — a proof  that  a perverted  currency  affords  no  relief  for 
fancied  or  real  depression  of  trade  or  industry,  the  profits 
of  business  or  the  wages  of  labor. 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  CIVIL  WAR  FINANCE. 

Permit  me  to  close  my  remarks  by  recurring  to  an 
incident  in  our  civil  war  financiering  under  the  delusion  that 
legislation  had  power  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  trade  and 
• finance.  Indeed,  that  was  a period  when  it  was  considered 
disloyal  to  value  coin  above  paper  issues.  The  gold  dollar 
was  then  called  merchandise,  and  the  paper  dollar  the 
standard  of  the  currency,  even  when  it  had  depreciated  to 
half  the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  under  the  fallacy,  also  shared 
now  by  many,  that  there  was  not  gold  enough  procurable  in 
the  country  to  meet  the  war  expenses,  and  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  Congress  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  issues  of 
treasury  notes. 

Meeting  my  friend  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evants  at  this 
time,  whose  sound  views  of  public  feeling  have  not  always 
been  as  highly  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  I asked  his 
opinion  of  this  legislative  substitution  of  a paper  for  a gold 
standard.  He  related  in  reply  the  following  suggestive 
anecdote : During  a prolonged  civil  war  between  some 
of  the  Greek  Eepublics,  one  of  them  found  its  cavalry 
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without  horses,  these  animals  being  scarce  and  dear.  An 
ingenious  and  progressive  citizen  proposed  and  carried  a 
law,  that  asses,  which  were  plenty  and  cheap,  should  not  only 
be  drafted  into  the  army  but  in  future  they  be  called  horses 
(just  as  our  treasury  notes  were  to  be  called  money),  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  Kepublic  were  equipped  accordingly,  but  it 
was  found  that  a change  of  the  mount  produced  in  the  next  cav- 
alry charge  more  braying  than  fighting.  Copying  this  Greek 
example.  Congress  set  at  work  the  whole  force  of  its  printing 
presses  to  coin  paper  in  place  of  gold  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
alarm  the  sound  thinkers  and  supporters  of  the  government 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I had  the  honor,  by  request 
of  our  leading  bankers  and  business  men,  to  introduce, 
advocate  and  carry  through  that  body  a resolution  condem- 
ning this  policy,  and  urging  Congress  to  adopt  the  more 
legitimate  means  of  supplying  the  treasury  by  public  loans, 
which  was  adopted.  Instead,  however,  of  negotiating  these 
national  loans,  as  formerly,  in  coin.  Congress,  influenced  by 
the  delusion  already  referred  to,  and  regardless  of  the 
inevitable  law  of  finance,  which  no  legislation  had  ever  been 
able  to  modify,  that  an  increase  of  irredeemable  currency 
must  also  increase  the  price  of  war  supplies  at  home,  and 
that  the  depreciation  of  paper  issues  (equally  true  of  de- 
graded coin)  must  be  made  good  by  increased  cost  in  the 
markets  abroad  in  the  shape  of  exchange,  from  whence  a 
large  portion  of  munitions  of  war  had  to  be  imported.  It 
was  somewhat  amusing,  if  not  a sad  commentary  on  our 
financial  skill,  to  observe  the  negotiations  of  these  loans ^ 
made  for  our  own  depreciated  paper,  and  the  application 
of  the  proceeds. 

A capitalist  would  subscribe  for  $100,000,  and  pay  for 
the  same  by  the  sale  of  $50,000  worth  of  English  exchange 
or  American  gold,  and  in  many  cases  this  very  $50,000  worth 
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of  gold  would  be  sold,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a govern- 
ment official  to  pay  for  imported  articles  of  necessity  for  the 
army  or  navy,  payable  in  gold. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  exception  as  an  example,  but 
illustrates  the  nature  of  a government  loan  made  in  paper 
where  the  expenditures  are  made  in  sound  currency  abroad,  i 

and  when  prices  at  home  are  advanced  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  currency  is  deficient.  The  evil,  however,  is  far  reaching^ 
because  the  nation  has  mortgaged  its  resources  for  double 
j the  sum  it  has  really  secured  in  purchasing  power,  and  the 

I interest  has  been  doubled  accordingly;  and  all  this  acting 

: under  the  fallacy  that  there  was  not  gold  enough  in  the 

k 

country  to  furnish  the  required  fund  to  disburse  the  war 
expenses.  It  was  therefore  not  then  true,  as  it  is  not  now 
true,  that  the  coin  circulation  of  the  country  was  not  and 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  business  transactions  of  war  or  peace, 
but  that  irredeemable  paper  then,  like  depraved  coin  now, 
had  driven  and  will  drive  sound  currency  out  of  circulation. 

There  were  two  classes  then  and  now  affected  by  such 
legislation : the  one  whose  business  is  speculation  and  gam- 
bling and  to  realize  wealth  by  the  exigencies  of  currency, 
inflation  of  government  bonds,  army  contracts  and  specula- 
tion in  gold  when  it  is  driven  out  of  circulation  and  into 
Wall  Street — this  class  now  largely  figuring  among  our 
millionaires  when  their  reckless  speculations  have  not  made 
them  bankrupts ; the  other  class,  less  able  to  protect  their 
interests,  were  the  noble  and  gallant  men  who  sustained  the 
flag  and  the  union  in  our  armies,  but  whose  meagre  wages 
derived  no  advantage  from  the  inflation,  and  whose  families 
felt  the  pinching  effect  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  compensa- 
tion in  the  depraved  currency  of  that  time,  as  their  modest 
pensions  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  threatened  free  coinage 
bill  now  under  discussion. 


